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/' Being highly thought of elsewhere in the world, 
Swan Pens must play their part in the export 
markets. But that does not mean that there 
are none at home. With a little luck ora 
little patience you will find one and it will be 
that much of “‘ a happier New Year ”’. 
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We all know that the 
herring is wholesome fare. 
But did you know that the 
herring is good for the 

. teeth — particularly young 
teeth. Herrings supply us with plenty of vitamin D. And this 
‘sunshine’ vitamin is absolutely essential to bone-formation. 
Without enough of it, there is risk of rickets. We also need 
plenty of vitamin A, the ‘ protective’ vitamin, to withstand 
our treacherous winter. And as A and D together are found 
in really rich concentration in Crookes Halibut Oil, a daily 
dose of this is a wise winter rule. FREE: Why not get to know 
the vitamin-value of the foods you eat every day. Our free illus- 
trated booklet tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write 
to The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. F210, Park Royal, 
London, N.W.t1o. 





CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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Monk Shoe in fashionable 
Rust Tan Leather & Suede 


BRITAIN 
MUST 
| MECHANISE 


"5@ 


IT SEEMS LATE in the day to point out that where heavy loads 
have to be shifted and lifted, the motor is more powerful and more 
economical than the man. But who can deny that a substantial 
volume of man-hours is lost through primitive handling and trundling 
of raw materials and goods under process! 

Yet Britain has a truck which, in the hands of one man, will handle up 
to 60 tons of heavy material in an hour; lifting, carrying, hoisting, 
stacking and loading; everywhere speeding production by saving 
money, labour, time and space. Learn more about it from Dept. J/T 
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3. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. 2st. 1815, Suppliers to the Wholesale Trae. 
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PRESTCOLD 


Kofeigerators 


The first of many and the best of any—you ’Il be proud 





to own one, but only a few. are available for home needs 
yet Enquire locally* : Prestcold is beginning to make 
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Refrigeration an every-household word. | 
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A PRODUCT OF PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD. * COWLEY °* OXFORD 
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THE ‘‘BETTER-BALANCED” BREAD 
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PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON 


Good beds—good food—music—dancing— 
idea! indoor swim pool—health-giving 
walks in glorious Derbyshire. 
Enquiries have the personal attention of the 
Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 
"Phone: Buxton 2000 
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RANK AND 
* Weren’t youin the Middle | “ An understandable mistake, 
East, my man?” Sir. But may I ask that you 
Sorget my past military achieve- 
| ments. It might have un- 
fortunate remunerative effects.” 
| ‘* Major, I shall, like Rose’s 
| Lime Juice, be the essence 
of discretion.” 
** No one could ask for a better 
assurance, Sir, May I call you 
a taxt —- without obligation.” 





** IT was, Str.” 

** A gunner, if I remember 
rightly?” 

** No Sir, I’m afraid I was a 
major in the infantry.” 
* Oh, I say, ’'m 
sorry, old boy.” 


ROSE’S — There is no substitute 
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beautifully designed cabinet in 

steel and aluminium with outstand- 

ing features. 

—Vitreous enamel working top. 

—Fine Gauge perforated zinc 
gives complete protection, 

—Louvred vents ensure perfect 
ventilation. 

—Stove-enamelled in a variety of 
pastel shades. 

Write for illustrated leaflet No. 33 

to Vernons Sales, 9 Vernon Street, 

Liverpool 2. 





VERNONS INDUSTRIES LTD. LIVERPOOL 
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it was as easy as 
A.B.C. with Snap 
Closures. Mum had a 
spot of bother get- 
ting the Snap 
Closures last time so 
she’s buying the 
packets for next sea- 
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GRABAM FARISA CTD 
BROMLEY, KENT 

Branches at: BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER 
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... now back to grace 
every exclusive occasion. 


6 VARIETIES containing FRUIT LIQUEUR 
Gooseberry, Pear, aspberry, Lemon, 
Grapefruit, Tangerine, 2/4 }-lb., 4/8 I-lb. 


MELTIS LTD., London and Bedford 
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** Grand—but for that chap 
behind us with the cough...” 


IN BOND STREET 








IM, 


Sscgol-l \ ATKINSONS 
oad GOLD MEDAL 


EAU DE COLOGNE 








“~~ 
The Eau de Cologne of “Yes, we'll both have a MILTON 
\ J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! gargle when we get home ! aa 
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Once again there are in Britain.a few bottles | 


Discriminating people prefer the subtle 
fragrance and flavour of freshly-roasted coffee 
that is captured and held in every tin of 


of Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now sold under 


the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING. | 


LYONS COFFEE 


AROMA SEALED 


lL Y ONS o Ff cA OSB Y SAL L 


The liqueur made in’ Denmark by four generations of the Heering Family | 
q s y | 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
also at 314 Regent Street - London - W.I 


AERS OF HIGH GRADE WEATHERWEAR 








































RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


Here is a tobacco mixture for the 
constant and not the intermittent 
smoker. It burns very evenly in 
the pipe with the spontaneity of 
a good cigar. Hourly devotion 
does not impair its fragrance nor 
make the palate impervious to 
its charm. It is a perfect blend, 
prepared with leisurely care and 
respect by craftsmen who have 
practical knowledge and expert 
skill. 

A customer writes from Abingdon: 
“ IThave but few comforts left but I 
shall have to, be hard pressed to 
part with my 7 Reserve, so keep on, 
Mr. Rattray.” 


Obtainable on'y 
from 4. 
(ee 
TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Sco 
Price 72/- per lb., Post Paid. 


Send 18/- for sample j-lb. 
tin, Post Free. 
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Scotcy WHISKY 


RARE 
in quality 


EXQUISITE 


in style 






By Appointment to 
H. M., The King 
Wine & Spirit Merchants 


¢ mms vueseon & 
3 a 5 5 
Queen sts" EDINBURGH 
Sores 

Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
Est. 1793 


EDINBURGH. 




























No more shaving worries—if 
you use a KROPP Razor. 
The KROPP gives you a quick, 
clean shave, every day of your 
life. It’s a craftsman’s razor 
— British made trom finest 
Sheffield steel. 


The Ideal GIFT | 
for a Man. 












| 
Black Handles, 16/6, tax | 
included. Of Hair-| 
dressers, Cutlers & | 
m Stores. Please 

mm send 23d. 
stamp for 
Booklet 160. 


OSBORNE, GARRETT @ CO., LTD.. LONDON, W.) 
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LONG MILEAGE 
TYRE ! 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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NIFE 


BATTERIES ON 
DUTY 10 YEARS FOR REPAIRS 


This was the actual experience of a Railway 
Company operating Nife Batteries under 
severe conditions. Nife is no ordinary 
battery. It is an Alkaline cell of all-steel con- 
struction, practically indestructible, free from 
corrosive fumes and cannot be damaged even 
by dead “ shortinz.” 


meres MORELIFE . NIFE 


Now available for all purposes except 
private radio and private cars. 


NIFE BATTERIES — REDDITCH — WORCESTERSHIRE 


(cost 


only 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





KERFOOT 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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SCARBOROUGH 


A Family tole of Distinction 
Lounge and sun terrace overlooking 
sea. Club Room two billiard tables and 
card lounge. Games Rooms, Nursery. 
Ballroom, Lounge and 
Dance Orchestra. 
Own market gardens 
and farm. Accommod- 
ation 260. Terms 26/- 
to 36/- per day. 
Managing Director 
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Healthy dogs make 
good companions 


N’S 
Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 
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Honeymooners\| 
If this 1s any onien, their honeymoon 


° o) 
nearing Jo burg in their new home will be one never 


to be forgotten. Comfort and luxury 
on the ground are one thing, but in the 
wonderful interior of a Short flying boat 
they have an added charm. From the long, 
cool drinks from the cocktail bar to the idle 
hours of watching the world go by from the 
generous windows of Cabin ‘E,’ these short 
three days will be ones to remember. 
The last meal aboard—honeymooners can 
become sentimental even over dinner, and Rete : ce ; 
this of all good meals will be one to recall | must we rely upon organizations of | which flow the life-blood of industry. 
among the best. There’ll be time for one last solid commercial standing andtechnical | Our experience of the manufacture of 
stroll on the promenade deck, then comes the 
light touch-down and a new chapter begins. j 
Short flying boats are flying all over the globe. | 
From Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India | 
| 
| 
| 





Wellington, rebuking over- 
precipitation in an officer 
during the Peninsular War 
remarked “ Courage is an 
admirable quality, but dis- 
erection and judgment are just 
as necessary, particularly in 
the leader of an advance guard,” 











’ . . ; 
Wellington’s words apply equally in advance guard in tubular research, 
this post-war world. British courage, For over 70 years Wellington tubes 
alone, is not enough. More and more have formed the arteries through 


knowledge. Perhaps that is why firms Iron and Steel tubes for gas, water, 
of sound judgement place their steam and other purposes is always at 
confidence in “ Wellington,” an your disposal. 

and the Far East. Between Bermuda and THE STEEL TUBE PEOPLE 
Baltimore. In Scandinavia D.N.L., and in ORO lpia cari ey 
South America A.L.F.A. and C.A.U.S.A., 
are using Short flying boats, too. Your travel 
agent will give you details. 
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by plying boat / THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS | \/\ ‘TUBE WORKS 


OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD | HEAD OFFICE & WORKS - GREAT BRIDGE - TIPTON - STAFFS. 


Moving Earth 


700 TONSAN HOUR 


TRAFALGAR | 
TRAILERS 






FAMILY MEN 
UNDER AGE 45 


Your responsibilities are 
great. Aconsiderable Fund 
would be required to pro- 
vide your widow with £250 
a year free of tax until the 
time you would have reach- 
ed the age of 65, followed 
by a substantial annuity for 
the remainder of her life. 


THE STANDARD FAMILY 
INCOME POLICY 


solves this problem for less 
than £69 a year at age 24, 
rising to £93 a year at age 
44. Other amounts may 
be obtained at a propor- 
tionate cost. 





Export Enquiries Invited. 


TRAFALGAR TRAILERS LTD., 
436 Grand Buildings, W.C.2 


URICONE 


For RH EUMATISM 


LUMBAGO : SCIATICA + GOUT - ETC 
Obtainable from all Chemists 2 
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This type of policy can be 
granted only to male lives 
in good health whose ages do 
not exceed 45. 
Write for full particulars .o 
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/- _ THE EUCLID LOADER EXCAVATOR, which can move 500/700 tons an hour, 
f RODINE ¢ is one of the machines we are using to excavate 54 million tons of earth at the 
deepest opencast coal site in this country. This century-old firm, noted for its 
\ ki ll th e j efficient organisation and team-work, has up-to-date plant and equipment avail- 
Y) z gan. » Mas ) 
Y R ATS yj able for all types of large scale civil engineering and building work. STANDARD LIFE 
Y, y ASSURANCE COMPANY 
UY, "3 26 S- & S O N LT D Established 1825. Assets £48,000,000. 
“yer i J O H N L A I N G Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
“iy Yj Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cann 
Nj | Building and Engineering Contractors - London : Carlisle - Johannesburg street EC4: 15a Pall. Mall, SW. 
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By Appointment Ya 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
MEV itie c Price Ltd. ry’ 


Oxf ceSItO0Ie 2a 
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@ * 
Ouxrcellence 3 


MCVITIE & PRICE'S 3. 
BISCUITS Va 


Made by MCVitie & Price Ltd - Edinburgh - London - Manchester D, 
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Time the satisfaction! 





o § A pipe of Four Square lasts 


Q longer — and the satisfaction 

dia lasts longer still. That is why 
Original blends : matured : 

Virginia and original mix- Four Square men light up less often— 

ture. Empire blends : cut make every ounce go a lot further. Time 


cake, mixture, ripe brown, : 
curlies, the satisfaction and see what you save! 


FOUR SQUARE 


saves because it satisfies 
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Ghosts 


HAVE been staying at Borley Rectory again—-not 
physically, but in my disembodied form. One cannot 
stay at Borley Rectory any longer as an ordinary guest, 
for it was burnt out in 1939 and the hulk has since been 
razed to the ground. Mr. Harry Price first wrote about it 
under the title of The Most Haunted House in England. 
His second book, published in 1946, is called The End of 
Borley Rectory, but he does not know if it is really the end. 
The basic manifestations may be quieter but the essential 
spirits remain. The place was doubly or trebly haunted. 
There was a strangled nun who walked along a favourite 
pathway and was frequently seen. The Reverend Harry 
Bull bricked in a ground-floor window during the latter 
part of the last century because she kept peering in at the 
dining-room. (I think it was the dining-room.) He seems 
to have been a Fellow of Trinity College, Cafbridge, and 
he drank audit ale, and used to shoot rabbits with a rook 
rifle from the drawing-room. He also built a summer- 
house in the garden from which he could watch the nun. 
Many people wrongly suppose that country rectors have 
nothing todo. Linked with the nun’s tragedy was a black 
coach-and-four, whose stamping horses were often heard 
as they came along the road. There was also another and 
far later apparition called Old Amos, who was said to have 
been very eccentric in his lifetime, but in death does not 
seem to have been more alarming than the wraiths of other 
wizened old men with prophetic names. But beyond all 
these Borley Rectory was positively teeming with polter- 
geists: and a rowdier, rougher lot one would have to go far 
to find. 
It is quite useless to disbelieve in their existence, for 
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they are guaranteed by about two hundred witnesses of 
unimpeachable veracity, a noble phrase which seems to 
belong almost entirely to the world of spectres and the 
courts of law. A long time ago, when I was quite young, 
I asked a railway official, when I could not find my return- 
half ticket, whether he presumed to impeach my veracity, 
and he said that he did not want any of my lip. So | 
seldom use the words now in the affairs of everyday life. 
But I am beginning to digress. Borley Rectory is, or was, 
a very large, ugly Victorian house in Suffolk, built in 1867. 
The Reverend and Mrs. Foyster lived there from 1930 to 
1935. Mrs. Foyster had a most peculiar time. The polter- 
geists used to throw her out of bed. They carried trunks 
into her room and took them out again. They bruised her 
shoulder. They hurled empty bottles about. They ripped 
the bed-clothes. They locked her up in her room. She 
was rescued on one occasion by the application of a sacred 
relic to the door which made “the bolt of the lock suddenly 
shoot back.” It is perhaps a tip worth remembering. 

On another occasion a wine-bottle ‘“‘from nowhere” 
burst under her chair, and another bottle under the chair 
of Dom Richard Whitchouse. There were three people in 
the room at the time. “Shortly after, as the three of them 
were standing with their backs to the fire, no one moving, 
they all saw another bottle materialize in the air above 
them. First it was of mushroom shape, then its form 
changed to that of a bottle. It hovered in the air for a 
few seconds and crashed to the floor at their feet 
During the disturbances the bells in the passage were 
ringing, and even the large bell in the yard rang out 
sharply. Except for some china and other objects thrown 








about the kitchen, the rest of the evening was fairly quiet.” 
It would have been interesting, I feel, to turn on the 
wireless. 

Since then numbers of people have visited Borley Rectory, 
or been tenants of it, made their observations and recorded 
them. Séances have been held with planchette and 
without. Scientists, commissions on psychical research, 
ordinary imaginative folk, legal experts on the rules of 
evidence, all have been equally impressed by “footsteps, 
knockings, tappings, hammerings, thuds, bangs, crashes, 
rumblings, padding of feet, stamping of horses’ hooves.” 
Many of them have seen spirit writings scribbled, while 
they watched, on the distemper of walls. In 1941, two 
years after the burning, Mr. Russell, the acting chairman 
of an important Cable Company, was about to enter the 
ruins when he “was suddenly seized and, despite his at- 
tempts to keep the vertical, thrown down into a pool of 
mud.” Best of all, The End of Borley Rectory shows a 
photograph taken in 1944 (April 5th) of a brick which 
‘shot up in mid-air” just as the camera-man pressed his 
trigger. 

Finally the cellar was dug up by Mr. Price. The jaw- 
bone and a section of a female skull were found when the 
litter of bottles and rubbish was cleared away. It is 
supposed that these remains were part of the original nun, 
and they were reverently buried. Dentists to whom the 
jaw-bone was submitted X-rayed it and declared that the 
unfortunate woman must have suffered from some “par- 
odontal disease.” This final act of piety seems to have 
made the poltergeists weaken, and no big bottle-parties 
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have been reported on the actual site of the Rectory up 
to the date of Mr. Price’s last book. But shadows still 
are seen and noises are still heard in the grounds. 

Was Borley Rectory built on the site of an ancient 
monastery or nunnery? Why is it more haunted than other 
houses built on other sites? Why do the poltergeists have 
such fearful fun there? Nobody knows. I have two 
theories of my own to offer to Mr. Harry Price. 

One is that poltergeists detest Victorian architecture. 
When a very ugly Victorian house has been built on a 
previously unoccupied site they make no active protest. 
But when such a house has been built on the ruins of what 
was once an ancient and beautiful structure they lose their 
tempers, they snatch up all the bottles and crockery they 
can find and fling them around from morning to night. 
They knock down pictures. They stamp, shriek, whistle 
and ring the bells. This theory covers most of the para- 
normal phenomena observed at Borley and aiso at Balle- 
chin House in Perthshire, whose history is very much the 
same. My other theory is rather more psychical. Is it 
not possible that when a person suffering from a bad tooth- 
ache has been foully murdered or has committed suicide in 
an ancient house, the spirit of the toothache, and that 
alone, survives ? 

This theory would account for the fact that though the 
nun has been decently buried there are still disturbances in 
the Rectory grounds. If it could be ascertained that Old 
Amos also suffered from toothache and drank himself to 
death on audit ale my second proposition would be in fair 
way to be proved. EVoE. 
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Personal Balance Sheet 


shown a record of rich promise rather than of 

positive achievement. The mind has reached out 
boldly towards a number of new objectives, and though 
none has been attained the consequent stretching and 
flexing of the Id has been beneficial. 


(store ao and intellectually the past year has 
_A 


In a year remarkable for the profusion and excellence of 
exhibitions of Art it has not been easy to concentrate the 
attention upon any one, but a strong impression has been 
left with a number of acquaintances that the King’s 
pictures, the Exhibition of Modern British Art at the Tate, 
the Van Goghs and the Exhibition of Indian Art have all 
been visited. A firm stand was adopted in favour of 
the cleaning and touching up of old masterpieces, and the 
opportunity was taken, during an actual visit to the 
National Gallery, to point out to a member of the opposing 
camp the astonishing emergence of natural flesh tints in 
a face that had been only half cleaned. The lady under 
discussion then moved away, robbing the argument of 
much of its force but stressing the need for the cleaning 
and touching-up of eye-glasses. Dr. C. E. M. Joad was 
also studied on this occasion, but was recognized as such 
and not audibly commented upon. 


An attempt was made, not necessarily for the first time, 
to read Middlemarch, by George Eliot (a woman, despite 
the misleading sobriquet), and the names of several of the 
principal characters committed to memory for use as oppor- 
tunity arose. This slow-moving romance is constructed 
in eight books, of which Book ITI, ‘‘ Waiting for Death,” and 
Book V, “The Dead Hand,” are representative. But it was 
noted that “when Sir James Chettam came in’ he was 


bho 


“met in the hall with the news that Mr. Casaubon had had 
a fit in the library”—a striking demonstration, for con- 
versational purposes, of the fact that the proper venue for 
scenes of violence in the home had been settled long before 
the era of detective fiction. 

Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s Social History of England 
was eagerly thumbed and a clear picture obtained of the 
Saxon strip system of cultivation. The generous flame of 
indignation kindled by reading of the injustices of the 
successive Enclosure Acts has now, however, burnt itself 
out and a re-perusal of the book will be among the most 
cherished and long-sustained objectives of 1948. The 
population of the country after the Black Death, of which 
special note was taken, has also to be looked up again. 

Among books set aside for later study, Mr. H. J. Paton’s 
Categorical Imperative takes a high place. 





The failure to see Monsieur Verdoux has darkened the 
closing days of the past year, and the increasing numbers 
who show actual personal knowledge of this film make it 
doubtful whether the vague outlines of its theme picked 
up from reviews in the Sunday papers can suffice much 
longer. On the credit side, an enforced visit to The Open 
City has led to a spirited championship of Italian film 
direction as against French and has gained many admiring 
glances. An incautious reference to a later Italian film as 
My Shoes Always Shine on Sundays was passed off as a 
joke, permissible in the general slackening of tension during 
the festive season; but the infelicitous confusion of Raimu 
with the Elephant Boy, which occurred on a wet day in March, 
made 1947 on balance an unsatisfactory year for films. 


The Second Part of one of the King Henrys has been 
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“Tt was you bloomin’ Liberals as took the veto away from the Peers in nineteen-ten. 
appens? The ruddy Russians ’ave got it.” 


visited, unless that was in 1946, and frequently and 
favourably compared with an earlier performance of what 
turned out in the course of a final conversation to be 
the First Part of another king of the same name. This 
might have led to some loss of confidence, but the fact 
remained that George Robey had once been seen as Falstaff 
in some play or other, and not everyone in the company 
could claim as much. Those who could were forced to 
confess that they had missed Laurence Olivier’s per- 
formance as Sir Toby Belch at the Old Vic before the war 
and were accordingly silenced. 

Of the lighter shows, likely to come up for consideration 
when the younger set are present, neither Oklahoma nor 
Annie, Get Your Gun! has been patronized, though, in 
correspondence, the punctuation marks have been rigorously 
excluded from the former and insisted upon in the latter. 
Not to have seen Oklahoma is now a little distinguished 
and the present policy will be maintained in the New Year. 


No new poetry has been read, but the old favourites have 
been kept constantly within reach in case a line here and 
there should prove to have slipped the memory. 

“Say not the struggle naught availeth” has been 
wrongly attributed to Clough Williams-Ellis for the fourth 
year in succession. 


H. F. E. 
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Now wot 


The Well 


OW shallow is memory, 
how deep a well! 
Not Truth, 
but echoes of sweet truth 
therein do dwell. 


Fed from what hidden springs 
from what far snows 

beyond youth’s watershed 
who knows, who knows? 


One plummet-question 

from 

the heart itself let fall— 
your listening ear may catch 
no sound at all. 


Yet 

in the still of night 

the waters stir, 

and tell 

secrets for half a lifetime unremembered: 
oh, seal the well! nm. ©.8. 
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Charivaria 


PERSISTENT Government complaints about the effect of 
the weather on crops have encouraged the hope that 
farmers of the future may have all their grumbling arranged 
for them direct from Whitehall. 


°o °o 


A critic says it is often necessary for a radio feature to 
be repeated many times before it attains popularity. It 
is noticeable how the B.B.C. perseveres with the news. 


° °o 


is said to refuse caviar whenever it is 
A possible reason is that he fears it might agree 
with him. 


Ck 7 a 

Fish Flash 

* Lowestort HERRING 
CatcHes Licut” 

“East Anglian Daily Times.” 


Mr. Molotov 
offered. 


°o °o 


An austerity umbrella 





has fewer ribs. Austerity 
umbrella-owners have the 
same number, but they 
show more. 

° ° 








Distillers have received 
another allocation of grain 
for the manufacture of whisky. It is hoped that the 
public will help to expedite delivery by making a quick 
turn-round of the empty bottles. 


&z 





°o oO 


Forced Landing 
**PoLIcE MAKE TURKEY Swoop on LINER” 
Headline in “Daily Express.” 
° ° 


Railway nomenclature is bound to be considerably 
altered now that the Government has taken over. Express 
trains are not, however, to be re-named Herald. 


° o 


A business man says he wrote unavailingly to a Govern- 
ment office for a form he wanted. What he should have 
asked for was a form on which to apply for an application 
form. Then he would ultimately get a curt communication 
on a card saying he’d had it. 








A newspaper reader asks for a simple definition of a 
crisis. How about something which the people were 
warning the Government about the year before ? 


° ° 


Where do good journalists go when they die? asks an 
essayist. It is firmly believed in Fleet Street that there 
is a special bell on the gates of Elysium, marked Press. 


° ° 


“£600 THErT or Nuts” 
Newspaper heading. 
The police are seeking a man who was seen hurrying 
from the spot with a suitcase. 


ie ib 
A speaker at a Scientific - od 
Congress declared that the 
physicists are not lagging 
behind. They hope soon 
to produce a sound faster 
than jet-propelled planes. 





° ° 


Surplus Army _ sheep’s- 
skin clothing is being 
offered for sale by a London 
stores. It hardly seems 
the best way to keep the 
wolves from their doors. 


° ° 


Primate Makes Basic Pun. 
“In the Diocesan Gazette for January Dr. Garbett, Archbishop 
of York, refers to the *Couldn’t car less’ attitude.”—Daily paper. 


° ° 


It is possible, we are told, that Martian scientists have 
found some traces of civilization on our planet. This 
should spur the British Council to even greater efforts. 


° °o 


“The director of the Carter Observatory, Wellington, New Zealand, 
which has been flashing through southern skies for the last week, 
appeared to be keeping pace with the sun, and that there would be 
sufficient data by the weekend to plot his path.”—Su/ffolk paper. 


Why wasn’t he recording it himself? 
° ° 
A medical writer points out that even indoor games can 


be very exhausting. Draughts-players must be particularly 
careful not to overhuff themselves. 











TMHE French Monsieur 

Alibi (Director: JEAN 
DREVILLE) is a display of 
virtuosity by Louis Jou- 
vet, as Une Femme Dis- 
parait was by Francoise Rosay; but 
I found it more continuously enjoyable, 
though it has fewer serious pretensions. 
It isa quite light-hearted crook comedy, 
with M. Jouvet playing two parts, one 
of which is subdivided again into three 
disguises; and all four of him are a 
treat to watch. Towards the end the 
story runs into some plot 
trouble, and it even seems 
for a little that we are 
meant to regard with gen- 
uine sympathy a dubious 
“romance” with a night- 
club girl, but this does 
not really mar the spark- 
ling effect of the rest of the 
picture. Basically it is the 
old “‘double”’ routine, the 
situation of the gentle and 
colourless character who 
happens to be in appear- 
ance exactly like a strong- 
minded and_ resourceful 
pillar of the underworld— 
the sort of thing Edward 
G. Robinson did many 
years ago in Passport to 
Fame. M. Jouvet differ- 
entiates these two men 
with the utmost brilliance 
and gusto; and “‘gusto”’ is 
also the word to use about 
his handling of the three 


At the Pictures 





Monsieur Alibi—Road to Rio—Mrs. Fitzherbert 


the right kind of opportunities. Road 
to Rio seemed to me to be a vintage 
“Road picture” (the other “Roads” 
were to Singapore, Morocco, Zanzibar 
and Utopia, but I can’t be certain of 
the order); the fact that even the 
printed synopsis in the Press “‘hand- 
out” felt called on to follow one 





‘Monsieur Alibi 


episodes in which we see ce Pee eee een se Ss re) sles <ahetedt 
Lien am the masiee seesk ee ee oe ee ee ALLY 
BG Sw 6 an alae we ee 


pretending, for the pur- 
poses of his exacting trade, 
to be someone else. As an old duke, 
as an amorous removal-man or as 
a suave Norwegian buyer of dia- 
monds he holds the screen with 
flashing skill. This is not an 
“important”? French film, not in 
the category of classics, but it’s 
thoroughly entertaining and en- 
joyable. 


There are plenty of worthy and 
estimable people who cannot take 
real pleasure even in a comic film 
if the story does not make sense. 
Happy not to be of this company, 
{ feel bound to warn them that 
they will be troubled by certain 
inconsequent turns taken by the 
plot of the new Crossy-Hops- 
LAMOUR extravaganza, Road to Rio 
(Director: Norman Z. McLeop). 
Myself, I consider Messrs. Brine 


Crossy and Bos Hops anexcellent ~— 


pair of comedians and I’m content 
to watch their technique with 
almost any story that gives them 


Suzy Devarr 


Louis JOUvET 
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[Road to Rio 


IDENTITY QUIZ—II 


Hot Lips Barton. .... . Bos Hope 
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sentence of its bald narra- 
tive with a deprecating 
exclamation-mark may in- 
dicate that the story is too 
wild to suit you, but for me 
it’s practically irrelevant. 

I find it makes all the difference for 
Bos Hore to play in double harness. 
His real fans uncritically dote on him 
all the time and are happy with a 
picture (or a broadcast) in which he 
merely has a stooge, or a succession of 
stooges; indeed, there are no doubt a 
few fanatics for whom the 
presence of Mr. Crossy is 
regrettable, as spoiling the 
distinctive flavour of the 
main dish. But for me, 
though the gags may be 
the same or of the same 
kind—some crude, some 
laboured, some old, as well 
as the odd few showing 
genuine comic invention— 
the improvement is strik- 
ing when they are pre- 
sented with all the dexterity 
of two evenly - matched 
players, timed to the in- 
stant by two fluent and 
accomplished performers 
who seem—this is another 
part of the secret—to be 
enjoying what they do. If 
you really care about plot 
and motives, even in this 
sort of lark, that’s a pity; 
you will come away with 
a headache. Most people 
will come away smiling. 


The period picture 
written, directed, acted 
and photographed with the intelli- 
gence, wit and freshness that one 
does (don’t forget) from time to 
time find in British pictures of 
modern life, still remains to be 
made; the odd thing is that there’s 
no evidence that anybody has ever 
so much as thought of making such 
an unprecedented work. Why not? 
Why do British studios go on 
turning out such earnest, flat efforts 
as Mrs. Fitzherbert (Director: Louis 
H. Jackson), full of good people 
wasted? Is there a contention that 
the number of moviegoers who 
actually like this sort of thing is 
greater than the number who would 
like something better? If so— 
for pity’s sake, what is it they 
like ? 

I tried hard to see the good points 
of this story of the Prince Regent 
and his morganatic marriage; but 
Freperick VALK as George II1 
provides the only bit of real 
vitality in it. R. M. 
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“ Er—have you any coat-hangers ? 
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Where the Railbow Ends 


(An extraordinary meeting of the Trans- 

port Commission was held last week in 

the Fogman’s Hut, Trent Junction, 

to discuss a new colour-scheme for 
British Railways.) 


HE Chairman opened the meet- 

ing by asking the commission to 

rise and observe fifteen minutes’ 
delay in memory of the late Great 
Western, London, Midland & Scot- 
tish, Southern, and North-Eastern 
railways. He then called for sugges- 
tions. 

Commissioner Trevithick said that 
nationalized railways should be uni- 
form in colour. This would make for 
unity, economy and above all stan- 
dardization. The old wasteful variety 
should go. (Cheers.) 

Commissioner Hudson said that Mr. 
Trevithick’s proposal would cause 
needless offence to thousands of rail- 
way-workers. The commission should 
try to preserve healthy rivalry and 
competition between the various 
regions—not destroy it. They all knew 
what had happened a few years ago to 


the football club director who had 
tried to change his club’s colours. He 
did not think it would be particularly 
economical to waste the stocks of 
paint which the commission had taken 
over from the companies. 

Commissioner Telford said that the 
public was already suffering from 
colour-starvation. Tests proved con- 
clusively that nine people out of ten 
were not getting the 1,342 chromatic 
stimuli a day which the B.M.A. 
regarded as the basic minimum for a 
healthy mental outlook. The current 
intake was no more than about five 
hundred chromatic stimuli. 

The Chairman then asked what 
happened when red and green were 
mixed with brown. 

Commissioner Murdoch agreed with 
Mr. Telford and said that colour- 
blindness was on the increase. He 
estimated that the recruitment of 
reliable engine-drivers would be well- 
nigh impossible after 1960. Standard- 
ized colour would create muddle and 
chaos on the lines. 

Commissioner Telford 


- 
/ 


added that 


distinctive colouring was a boon to 


signalmen, plate-layers and other 
railway-workers, enabling them to 


recognize and classify trains which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed. 

Commissioner Trevithick was _re- 
buked by the Chairman for asking 
(amid laughter) what was the colour 
of the engine-driver’s hair. 

Commissioner Blenkinsop thought 
that the railways, the stations cnd the 
commission itself should be heavily 
camouflaged. 

Commissioner Stephenson said the 
commission should decide whether 
they wanted to attract custom to 
British Railways or repel it. (Cries of 
‘Resign! ”’) 

Summing-up, the Chairman said that 
a compromise seemed to be the only 
possible solution. He would propose 
that the new colour for British Railways 
should consist of a diluted mixture of 
the four main-line companies’ colours 
and should be known as “Railbow 
Grey.” 

The Commission then went into 
secret session and divided. Hop. 




















“Thanks so much for having us—you must let us 
Lave our revenge some time.” 


Mr. Smith Has a Cold Breakfast. 


(“ The Central Electricity Board has issued a 
warning.” —B.B.C.) 
HE from his downy Bed 

Aris’n, in Vestments suited to his daily Toyle, 
Kerchief and Sandals, and what else beside 
Of Taylor’s art, the labour intricate 
Of Wheele and Loome, with nimble step descends 
The gradual stair, and at the festive Board 
Expectant sits. Vaine hope and longing vaine! 
For she the Feast with dear conjugal care 
Prepar’d, yet unavailing: berried Juice 
Of Orient flow’r in silver urn immix’d, 
Fragrant, that yet awaits the lacteous wealth 
Of unctuous Kine; and shredded Meat compress’d 
In frail cutaneous Web, with tuber’d Root 
In slender Disk prepar’d, or rhomboid Cube 
Impatient for the Fyre. With bootless pain 
She moves the unrespondent valve. Nor Ohm, 
Nor Ampere, nor the pow’r of Volta old, 
Nor mighty Watt, nor aught of such who dar’d, 
Before or since, the seat of angry Jove, 
And with Promethean hand in secret stole 
His guarded fire;—to these in vain she turn’d 
Unanswer’d; as of old on Carmel’s Mount 
Beneath the Tishbite’s taunt the Priests of Baal 
Besought their god with agony and wounds, 
Nor Token had, nor Sign. He, unreplete, 
Forsook the vacant Board (save what was set 
Of unconcocted fare), and onward mov’d 
His hungry Steps... 
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verbal expressions (things like “‘Right as a trivet’”’) 

I should like also to say something about some 
other kinds of expression, beginning with the different 
shapes our faces go into when we are pleased, angry or 
eating very hot porridge. Everyone knows that when 
people smile their mouths go up at the corners, because 
this is how you draw a smiling person, but actually it is 
very difficult for people’s mouths to go up at the corners. 
I think my readers will agree that when they themselves 
smile what happens is that their whole face seems to lift 
itself up by the ears; while if we ask our friends to smile 
to prove the point further, we get an extraordinary off- 
and-on grin which proves nothing but that people asked 
to smile take their job seriously. As for anger, most of 
us think of a theoretical angry face as a riot of set teeth 
and beetling eyebrows, but in practice this is not so often 
an angry face as a face indicating that the lid won’t come 
off the honey jar. The fact is that really angry faces are 
rarer than smiling faces or jars with stuck lids, because 
human nature, whatever its failings, goes through life being 
not so much angry as narked. 

Civilization may not be what it was, but the idea is 
still to have as few actual show-downs as possible, which is 
yet another reason why the dialogue of real life would be 
so disappointing on the stage. People eating very hot 
porridge are a simpler proposition. They sit very still 
with their mouths open. They are easy to recognize 
because they have obviously eaten something hot and are 
obviously eating porridge. Anxiety is also easy to recog- 
nize. It is the expression people ease out of when they 
remember to. The subtler emotions like renunciation, 
wistfulness and so on are best expressed in photographs of 
people expressing them. Ordinary people risk being asked 
why they look like that. This reminds me that most people, 
when told they look tired, feel rather indignant because 
they know they have done better than this before without 
getting noticed. 

I think that a bit about vocal expression would come in 
well here. The human voice is an enormously flexible 
instrument which can register anything from the wish not 
to annoy to almost hysterical animation. The first kind 
of expression is achieved by not wishing to annoy, the 
second by underlining and sudden squeaks—as much a 
matter of voice equipment as cheeriness—and you can hear 
both in any small dark shop where biscuits are suspected. 
The sigh is a useful weapon of expression in conversation, 
indicating tried patience to a degree no words can, while 
anyone sighing without context in a silence is going to be 
disappointed if not asked what the matter is. When people 
laugh in a silence it usually means that they are hoping to 
be invited to read something aloud, and when they make 
some sudden exclamation of dismay it means they have 
forgotten something, in other words remembered _ it. 
Laughter, by the way, is a very expressive department of 
the human voice, characterizing people so exactly that none 
of us has the least idea what our own laugh sounds like, 
beyond a suspicion that if we could hear it we would want 
to do something about it. 


A seit this article was meant to be mainly about 


OW for those verbal expressions I said I was going to 
tell youabout. Having referred to the phrase “Right 
as a trivet,’’ I think it only fair to explain to my readers 
that they are being quite normal in connecting it with those 
brass things, dotted with ornamental holes, that people 
keep in front of fireplaces and make jokes about their 
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SHS 


“Don’t interfere, dear. He's got to learn by his 


mistakes.” 


friends being too heavy to sit on. Certainly a trivet, if 
reasonably polished, looks right enough, rising to genuine 
efficiency when hot buttered toast crops up. I should 
mention the expression about grigs being merry because it 
is a good example of the sort of phrase people don’t use 
nowadays except deliberately or to ask each other if they 
know what grigs mean, which they pretty uniformly do. 
The expression “As black as ink” calls for revision. I 
expect my readers first found that ink was not black when 
they were at the artistic stage and keen on shading roofs. 
In later life people tend to go for bluish ink because then 
they know they are getting it fresh. As for “Not by a long 
chalk,” this is a good example of how a phrase can survive 
without meaning anything at all except those little many- 
sided stubs which get trodden on. Philologists say that 
the small but firm hold this phrase has on the modern 
world is due to the fact that chalk is a pleasant word to 
say, having the right sort of powdered surface. 

While I am dealing with chalk I should like to say a good 
word for whoever first compared chalk with cheese. Even 
with so many things being like cheese nowadays, or rather 
cheese being like so many things, chalk and cheese remain 
strikingly different, though there is a very early stage in 
some cheese’s career when anyone who really wanted to 
draw with it on a blackboard probably could. I must 
commend also the phrase “Madder than a wet hen.” No 
one knows if a wet hen is madder than a dry one—some of 
my readers may have made the experiment of looking 
through the kitchen window at hens in the rain, which 
these birds seem to take very stoically, jogging around or 
standing about as miserably as usual—but no one needs to 
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know, because even dry hens are madder than anything 
else in the world. Four out of ten hens, statisticians 
estimate, actually dart off at right angles up a blind alley 
at the sound of an approaching bucket, however kindly 
we clank it, while the other six only dart towards it because 
they think the first four are going in the right direction. 
The last homely phrase I want to mention is “As like as 
two peas ina pod.” Every conscientious pea-sheller knows 
that this is only too true, and that when one fine-looking 
pea in a pod turns out to be maggoty the chances are poor 
for the rest. 


SHALL end with a piece about expressions of gratitude 

and remorse. Gratitude may be expressed in all sorts 
of ways, from the ritualistic mutter with which people take 
their change to the “Oh, I say!” or ““No, honestly!” which 
means that they have been offered a go at a small box of 
chocolates with the floor showing through the shavings. 
(There is a milder variation, a mere “I say!” for the top 
layer.) In between these extremes of thanks we get 
“Thanks awfully,” ‘Thanks frightfully,’” and so on, 
bolstered as occasion demands by italics and that keen 
spare word “most.” “‘Thanks awfully,” is a particularly 
useful expression, for it can be used by people being cut 
bread for, as appropriately as by those undergoing some 
real act of kindness like being called in the morning by 
the telephone exchange. Statisticians say it would be 
interesting if the people who call us by telephone kept a 
list of the grateful expressions which indicate that someone 
has woken up at last, because such a list would show that 
on the whole the human race is politer than its critics give 
it reason to think. It would also be interesting to know if 
people called by telephone have quite the hastily-summoned 


coherence they are congratulating themselves on, but that 


is beside the point. Lastly for expressions of remorse, 
about which all I want to say is that people apologizing 
for something awful they have done know enough about 
other people to make the first “I’m awfully sorry” no 
more than a foreword, in case the other person should think 
that what they are about to explain is as bad as it is. 
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“Order your new suit now for delivery in 1949.” 


DETROIT PUSLIC LISRARY 





“Go on! 


The Birds 


ROTHER Thrush it was began 
Matins for the dawn of man. 
Brother Falcon watched him 

climb 
Blindly from the depths of time, 
Watched him till the earth and 
bend 
Fire and water to his end. 
Brother Eagle, over all, 
Heard the towering forests fall, 
Saw the cities come and go 
On the shifting world below. 


Brother Gull, suspended there 
On the noiseless waves of air, 
Saw him ride the waves of sea 
Buoyantly, triumphantly. 
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You ask him !—ask him if he’s 
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on essential business.” 


Brother Plover heard him rise 
Thunderous toward the skies, 

Saw the smooth projectiles follow 
Brother Hawk and Brother Swallow, 
And the mushroom cloudbursts grow 
On the wasted world below. 


Rooks in their high parliament 

Say men to destruction sent 

Bird and beast and fish, and then 
Turned their hatred on to men, 
Till they squandered equally 

Air and fire, land and sea; 

But, they say, when ages on 

Men and all their works have gone, 
Brother Lark shall sing for them 
His exultant Requiem. 
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‘Only by a material increase in the production of our great tin-mining industry can we hope to 
reduce our adverse trade balance with the Phanicians.” 


ALWAYS cast a fairly bilious eye 

on strangers to the Blue Duck Inn 

who seethe in twittering with 
admiration of our scenery. Wiffles End 
is of course noted for its dense woods, 
but we locals prefer to bend our minds 
to broader issues, and I dislike having 
my train of thought distracted by all 
this random chit-chat. One part of 
these woods looks suspiciously like any 
other part from the road, and as they 
extend to the very confines of Rising 
Bullswart, we tend to avoid them. 
Rising Bullswart is a plague-spot that 
we do not care to risk stumbling upon 
inadvertently, especially at this time 
of the year. 

Only the other day, after going there 
by road, I decided to stroll back via 
these woods, and I was _ thrashing 
madly about in a lot of promiscuous 
undergrowth when I heard some rather 
thoughtful whistling near by. A spell 
of quiet hacking brought me to a man 
in shorts and purple blazer. He flinched 
noticeably as I asked him the way to 
Wiffles End. 


Babes in the Wood 


“Wiffles End?” he repeated. “I 
know it like the back of me hand.” 

He extended one hand, which I 
examined with great care. 

“Nothing like it,” I said at last. 
“No help at all.” 

“Beautiful round ‘ere, ain’t it?” 
he murmured. ‘I do bird imitations.” 

“Kindly keep to the point,” I said. 
“T want Wiffles End.” 

“Hark at that sparrer!”’ he cried, 
pursing his lips. ‘‘See if I can imitate 
it.” 

He raised himself on tip-toe and 
chirruped in my ear. I meditated on 
this for a while. 

“That throbbing effect is very 
telling,” I nodded. ‘‘ Most impressive.” 

“How’s this for a thrush?” he 
asked, fluttering with pride. 

He pitched it on too high a note, 
and the whole thing went to pieces. 

‘*T lost control in me excitement——” 

“You should be more careful,” I 
said. ‘It sounded exactly like a foot- 
ball-referee’s whistle.” 

There was a tense silence. He edged 
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away into a bramble under my 
accusing gaze. 

‘““Now I remember you,” I said. 
‘You were the referee they chased off 
the field at Rising Bullswart to-day.” 

“It was on account of me bird 
imitations,” he faltered. 

“A ghastly blunder!” 

“TY did a thrush’s warble by mis- 
take,” he explained, wringing his 
hands, “‘and they took no notice and 
scored a goal. When the Rising Bulls- 
wart captain asked me what the lark 
was, I told ’im it wasn’t a lark but a 
thrush, and then they all went for me.” 

“So this is your hide-out,” I 
observed thoughtfully. “I’ve often 
wondered. Very interesting.” 

“It’s all open country except this 
‘ere wood,” he cried. “‘A referee ’s got 
to live, ain’t he?” 

“T am not prepared to answer a 
question like that offhand,” I said 
stiffly. ‘You know this wood pretty 
well, I take it?” 

“Every inch of it. 
many a time.” 


It’s saved me 
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“Then how do I get back to Wiffles 
End from here?” 

“You'll have to walk back to Rising 
Bullswart.” 

““Nonsense!”’ I exclaimed. “You 
were the referee when we played Rising 


Bullswart at home last year. It was 
near this wood we lost you, I 
recall.” 


“T nipped through a tiny hole in the 
hedge,” he confessed. “It’s the only 
way in from Wiffles End.” 

“Very well—J'll nip through it.” 

“But I daren’t reveal it to you,” he 
said, churning up a lot of leaf-mould in 
his agitation. ‘It’s me one salvation 
for games at Wiffles End.” 

It was a long time before I could 
persuade him to trust me, and my 
arm ached with holding the knobbly 
end of my stick so close to his eyes, but 
eventually he saw reason and con- 
ducted me through a hedge and on to 
the main road. I shook his hand 
warmly. 


NE of my favourite characters 
in fiction is Sir Joseph Bowley 
of “The Chimes.” He had his 

faults, like the rest of us, but I greatly 
admire his habit of settling all his bills 
on New Year’s Eve so that he could go 
into January, like the village black- 
smith, owing not any man. Personally 
I cannot quite manage to reach the 
same standard. 

This year, however, I did make the 
attempt. My first step was to get a 
brand-new cheque-book from the bank. 
I had an old one with a couple of 
cheques left in it, but they were both 
rather crumpled and I had torn the 
corner off one to write my telephone 
number on it for somebody, and the 
back of the other was decorated with 
notes for a political speech I was going 
to make at one of Sympson’s meetings, 
though he himself spoke for so long 
that I did not get the chance. It 
seemed a pity to waste the speech, and 
if I paid a bill with the cheque I might 
have to wait quite a long time before 
I got the speech back from my bank, 
and if there was a new Minister of Food 
by then some of it would be out of date. 

In any case, a brand-new cheque- 
book always makes me fee! that I am 
rich. Pink cheques especially give me 
this sensation. I once used a bank 
that affected green cheques, and 
though in other ways it was an 
excellent bank I withdrew my account 
after a time. The manager was most 
upset and begged me almost on his 





“T’ll get back to me birds,” he said. 
“Tt takes me mind off football.” 

“Why not give up refereeing?” I 
asked. 

“Tt’s in me blood. Me mother was 
whistled at by a footballer before I 
was born. Good performer he was, 
too. Anyway, I’m the referee for 
next Saturday at Wiffles End—p’raps 
we shall meet again.” 

“We certainly shall,” I replied. “I 
happen to be the chairman of the 
Wiffles End Football Club.” 

“What!” he wailed. “Then I’m 
done for!” 

‘Your secret is safe with me,” I said. 
“But be very careful next Saturday— 
feeling runs very high at this match. 
No thrush’s warble, for instance. And 
keep your eye glued on the Rising Bulls- 
wart team—a shocking gang of thugs.” 

“About fifty-fifty, if you ask me,” 
he sighed. 

“Not at all. Wiffles End play a fine, 
upstanding game. Thrusting and 
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Bills 


bended knees not to withdraw my sup- 
port, but I told him that I got no thrill 
at all out of green cheques, and we 
parted coldly, though with the utmost 
courtesy on either side. 

This New Year’s Eve I took my new 
pink cheque-book home and counted 
the cheques. Twenty-four. It is purely 
a matter of habit that I count them, 
because actually my bank very rarely 
gives short weight. 

I then collected all the bills I could 
find. This is always quite a job, 
because although I have a special 
drawer in my desk to house unpaid 
bills, Edith always dives into it when 
she wants a bit of scrap-paper, and I 
found the dry-cleaner’s account, for 
instance, under a brick outside the 
front door with the message scribbled 
on it ‘Leave groceries in coal-shed.” 


The grocer’s bill, by some strange 
trick of fate was on my own bedside 
bore 


table and the words ‘ Don’t 


forget Gas.” 





vigorous, perhaps, but clean. Watch 
Rising Bullswart, and when in doubt, 
award us a penalty.” 

“But I must be fair——” 

“Exactly. Don’t give them an inch. 
Be firm—ruthless.” 

“You won’t let on about this hole ?”’ 
he faltered. 

“Certainly not. I will even try to 
get you a few yards start after the 
match.” 

“Ta,” he said.“ You’reareal sport.” 

“Quite,” I said. “Are you staying 
on here for a while?” 

“Yes. I want to practise a tit- 
willow.” 

“Until next Saturday then. I shall 
be watching you.” 


The match should be more than 
usually interesting this year. Our 


team expresses itself as fighting fit. 
In fact I think you may mark down 
Wiffles End as a home banker on your 
coupon this week with a fair amount of 
confidence. 


After a long and careful search | 
collected twenty-nine bills in all. Five 
too many for the new cheque-book, and 
three too many even if I used the two 
raffish ones from the old book. 
Clearly a financial crisis of the first 
magnitude had arisen. 

My scrupulous integrity has always 
attracted a good deal of attention, and 
I determined to play fair with my 
creditors. With reluctance I threw the 
two old cheques into the pool and then 
sorted the bills into alphabetical order. 
Three, I was grieved to think, would 
have to wait for some future occasion, 
and my heart bled for Vowles the 
milkman, Wiggins the fruiterer, and 
poor old Zouch the dry-cleaner. 

The next task was to fill in the 
cheques, sign them, and pack them 
neatly into envelopes. I do not mind 
confessing that a feeling of conscious 
nobility flooded my being as the task 
proceeded. As I put each cheque into 
its envelope I made a careful note of 
the amount involved. The total came 
to £97 14s. lld. The bills of Vowles, 
Wiggins and Zouch seemed to look at 
me reproachfully, and I borrowed 
three more cheques from Sympson and 
packed them up with the rest. It made 
altogether the round sum of £100 13s. 4d. 

All I need now in order to put myself 
on a par with the village blacksmith 
and the fellow in “The Chimes” is 
another hundred pounds to my credit 
in the bank, when [ shall be in a 
position to post the whole lot off. 
























































“Two requests—one for you to play Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, and 
the other for you to get the blazes out of here.” 


Free French 


HE best way to learn French, 

so they say, is to speak it. In 

order to speak it with audacity, 
picturesque idiom and an accent that 
impresses friends and neighbours, it is 
essential to visit the country. 

As soon as the eager student’s feet 
touch the cobblestones of France the 
path of education is smoothed out 
before him. He has only to keep his 
eyes open. Outside the shops on the 
quay he sees “Café tabac. Biére de 
lespérance. Bois et Charbons,” useful 
everyday expressions which he can 
translate at sight, and ‘‘Pompes 


Funébres. Enterrements du premier 
ordre,” which he can decipher with the 
aid of a dictionary. 

During the journey to Paris he can 
learn what will happen to him, in 
German, Italian and French, if he pulls 
the communication-cord. A notice in 
block capitals tells him that in order 
to close the window he must raise it 
“‘vivement, mais sans brutalité.” He 
is not told how to open it. 

He can discover, if his eyesight is 
good, which brass taps on wayside 
stations contain “‘eau non-potable,” 
and if he wishes to burden his brain 
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with colourful but useless information 
he can add the word “‘ Lampisterie”’ to 
his collection. 

Once the student has arrived in the 
gay city and has found his way through 
the maze of tunnels plastered with 
cinema advertisements, leading to the 
Métro, he is able to extend his vocabu- 
lary at the rate of sixty words a 
minute. 

It is “défense absolue” to open the 
automatic doors before the stop (or to 
lean out). Nevertheless the crush, plus 
the garlic, is so “formidable” that 
many active youths insert a knee in 
the doorway, stand poised, and spring 
out as the train approaches the plat- 
form, impetus sending them up to the 
“sorties”? at alarming speed. 

“Attention,” says a notice pasted to 
the window. ‘The train cannot leave 
until the doors are shut.” (This is a 
lie.) ‘‘Do not jam their closing.” 

“Attention,” says another. “‘There 
is danger of death from opening doors 
between Obligado and Porte Maillot, 
on both lines.” 

“Attention,” says a third. “Con- 
serve your ticket. It is perhaps con- 
trolled during the course of the route 
and will be collected on the line of 
Sceaux at the access to connections 
and at the exit.” Worth noting, 
because a Métro ticket as a rule merely 
admits the bearer to the platform and 
is not given up at the end of the 
journey. 

It is inadvisable for the student to 
try out any conversational openings on 
the Amazons in forage caps who sit at 
the barriers punching tickets. They 
are veterans of the Underground Army 
and are apt to give terse answers. 

Numbered seats in Métro carriages 
are reserved for the “Mutilés de 
guerre” and for other classes “in the 
order here below indicated.” 

“Aux aveugles civils. 

Aux invalides du travail et infirmes 
civils. 

Aux femmes enceintes. 

Aux personnes accompagnées 
d’enfants de moins de quatre 
ans.” 

A pretty girl who expects to be given 
a seat will be unlucky, but every 
courtesy is shown to the old and feeble 
and to anyone, man or woman, holding 
a child. In France it is usual for 
Papa to be holding the baby and he is 
always given a seat, ““numérotée” or 
otherwise. 

It is of course forbidden to smoke on 
the Métro. Contraveners expose them- 
selves to correctional proceedings. 

A morning spent staring in shop 
windows in the Rue St. Honoré will 
teach the scholar more French than a 
term’s work at Polytechnic institutes. 
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He wil. learn the French equivalents 
for shirts and underwear—* Exclusif. 
Toile de Lin. Infroissable ”’—for foot- 
wear, the dye of which is not guaran- 
teed, and for ‘‘articles de fumeur’”’ and 
“articles de voyages.” The girls on the 
chemist’s show-card will tell him what 
to do for dingy teeth. “Nous faisons 
le cure ——. Et vous?” 

A gleam comes into the student’s eye 
whenever he sees the words “Sans 
Ticket””—Teekay being French for the 
good old English Coupong—but the 
concession usually refers to over-ripe 
bananas and Camembert about to 
decompose, or maybe a greasy hank of 
oiled wool suitable only for seamen’s 
stockings. 

The Government-imposed cut of ten 
per cent. on the marked price, like 
fishing in the Seine, must not be taken 
too seriously. Some shops assure 
customers, ““We apply the ten per 
cent.,” and they beg them to “demand 
in the interior for that which they do 
not see in the window.” That which 
they require is, no doubt, under the 
counter. 


Dining out in restaurants and 
“boites & nuit” is an expensive 
and disappointing undertaking. The 


stranger with no command of the 
language may find himself served with 
hard-boiled eggs—* ceufs & la coque’’— 
no matter what he has pointed to on 
the menu. In the Bar Brasseries and 
Cafés du Commerce, de la Rotonde, de 
la Paix, de la Pergola, etc., where he 
buys his drinks but not his food, he is 
on safer ground. He soon learns when 
he has to give a compulsory tip and 
when “Le service est compris dans le 
prix réclamé par le garcon.” 

A tour of the churches is not without 
value. In the mechanical slope-climber 
which raises sightseers up the hill to 
Sacre Coeur there is a warning: “Il 
est interdit de se servir de cette 
poignée sans motif plausible, sous 
peine de poursuites judiciaires,’ and 
the student can spend a happy five 
minutes wondering what motives 
would officially count as plausible, and 
what good it would do, in the event 
of an emergency, to stop the car half- 
way up the rocky cliff. 

Notre Dame abounds with notices. 
“In order to permit the faithful to 
hear the preacher, the circulation of 
oneself round the church is arrested 
during the sermon.” Such a frivolous 
request is naturally ignored and the 
aisles are thronged with milling, 
chattering cosmopolitans, circulating 
in all directions. 

The amount of money a traveller 
may legally take out of England 
prohibits any ostentatious display of 
charity, but if he has a spare franc he 
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can drop it into the box for “‘ Masses for 
the Victims of the War ” or for “Souls 
in Purgatory,” in the box for the 
“Pauvres Malades” or for ‘Secours 
par le Bureau de Bienfaisance.” Every 
pillar has its collecting-box. 

Anyone who has quailed in horror 
on seeing villas of the dead in the 
Montparnasse and Pére Lachaise ceme- 
teries, and has stood aghast at mauve 
bead flowers and photographs on 
graves, might suppose that when it 
came to erecting war memorials, French 
bad taste would equal if not surpass 
our own. In actual fact the little 
tablets in honour of the brave men who 
fell in the Paris street-fighting are 
moving in their restraint. 
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One says simply: 


“Front National. 
Aux Heéros des Barricades, 
Tombés pour la Libération de Paris. 
Aout, 1944.” 


Another, on the parapet by the 
swirling grey waters of the Seine, reads: 


Tei est Tombé, 

Les Armes 4 la Main, 
Pour la Libération de Paris, 
Le 20 Aotit, 1944, 
Guy Rozaud. 
Lieutenant. F.F.I.” 


The student can read these simple 
tributes without his dictionary. 
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did was to write in for a licence to get a bit of 
wallpaper and they immediately sent al this.” 
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“fP\HERE are very few 

comparatively dull 
moments in Charley’s Aunt, 
and these arise from faulty 
construction necessitating 
occasional explanations which come as 
dampers in the midst of the uproarious 
fun whereat the house has been shaking 
its sides and even weeping with 


laughter. And the awkwardness of 
these pauses in the action is still 


further emphasized by their being 
filled up with either commonplace 
narrative, or even with a kind of cheap 
sentimentality quite at variance with 
the general tone of the 
piece. Were this slight 
blemish removed, the lon- 
gevity of Charley’s Aunt 
would, it is more than : 
probable, equal that of 
The Private Secretary.” 
Whether anything was ever 
done about that slight 
blemish is difficult to tell, 
but this was a pretty good 
prophecy to which Mr. 
Punch committed himself 
fifty-five years ago; and 
there is certainly no awk- 
wardness remaining in the 
asides with which BRANDON 
Tuomas oiled the works, 
for over the years they 
have acquired a _ certain 
antique virtue of their own. 
Why I turned back to 
check up on first reactions 
(unsigned, but, by the 
ring of them, Burnand’s) 
was because the situations 
seem so much funnier than 
the writing, and I won- 
dered if such had been 
the feeling at the time. 
Donna Lucia has some 
sticky lines and = Jack’s 
father has none too gener- 
ous a break. The answer 
is that Mr. Punch was much 
impressed by the ironies of 
Lord Fancourt Babberley’s position but 
made no suggestion that the piece was 
particularly witty. It isn’t; but the 
situations are cast-iron, or, as we 
should now say, chrome-steel, and 
though the girls have little to bite on 
there is a bubbling naturalness about 
the undergraduates which still aerates 
the whole thing, even in times when 
universities are becoming technical 
cramming institutes for the more dis- 
ruptive sciences. It is still a good deal 
funnier than most modern farces. 
This production at the Palace 
Theatre is carefully drilled by the 
author’s son, Mr. JEVAN BRANDON 
Tromas, and is distinguished by such 
good bitsof businessas the A unt’s bull’s- 
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Jack Chesney. 

Charles Wykeham 

Kitty Verdun ...... 
Lord Fancourt Babberley . 
Amy Spettique vd 


At the Play 


Charley’s Aunt (PaLacE)—Cinderella (LONDON CastNo) 


eye with a Bradshaw on Mr. Spettigue’s 
top-hat, a long shot half across the stage 
smacking, if it comes off regularly, of 
Cinquevalli. What makes it a mile- 
stone in the veteran’s career is that Mr. 
Ceci, Beaton has supplied authentic 
period fixings, an excellent idea to 
which he has done ample justice. 
Where the play has been smothered in 
anachronisms it now has a fair wind 
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Charley's Aunt 


LORD FANCOURT BABBERLEY’S PERQUISITES 

. Mr. Nicnoras Parsons 
. Mr. RicHarp BUTLER 
. Miss Parricia CuTts 

. Mr. Paiuire Dae 

. Miss ALISON PETRIE 


and can be seen again in its proper 
environment. The college rooms have 
all the hideous discomfort believed in 
1892 and after to be inseparable from 
a really expensive education; Mr. 
Spettigue’s drawing-room is a hothouse 
for the rarest fruits of the late Victorian 
decorative arts; and the ladies, at least 
the real ones, are given dresses which 
in grace and character knock spots off 
the pusillanimously undecided crea- 
tions of to-day. At one point only am 
I distrustful of Mr. BEaTon’s accuracy : 
could Jack at that date have worn 
elegant brown shoes so modern in cut 
that any of us wauld be glad to be seen 
in them in Piccadilly? Mr. Pxtvre 


Date is a malicious and engaging, if 
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not a specially dynamic, 
Aunt, the wretched con- 
spirators are animated with 
untiring spirit by Mr. 
NicHoLtas Parsons and 
Mr. RicHarp ButTLeR, Miss RutH 
GOWER makes Donna Lucia a credit 
to Brazil, while Colonel Chesney and 
old Spettigue find Mr. Joun Huson and 
Mr. MicHaet Logan in enviably un- 
broken wind over an exacting Mara- 
thon course. And Brassett; whose mien 
is so vital to the whole enterprise, 
can, thanks to Mr. Francis DRAKE, 
be sure of a first-rate reference. 

This is such an incor- 
ruptibly English play that 
it has long been my ambi- 
tion to see it performed in 
one of the many countries 
whose stages have appar- 
ently adopted the ageless 


Aunt. But particularly in 
China. 
Mr. EmiLe Lirtier’s 


Cinderella at the London 
Casino is a fine Christmas 
pie containing a _ wide 
assortment of plums, of 
which Mr. ArTHUR ASKEY 
is the chief. Resplend- 
ently served up, its dresses 
and sets have taste as well 
as colour, and the little 
ballets which _ enliven 
Cinders’ fairy boudoir show 
genuine imagination. 1 
have known Mr. ASKEY 
funnier, but he is tempera- 
mentally right for Buttons 
and every child in the 
house is very quickly his 
slave. In such a golden 
opportunity to support the 
under-dog against vested 
interest as represented by 
Cinders’ unspeakable rela- 
tives who would not join 
with a will? Miss CAROLE 
LYNNE is a Cinderella of 
more than usual attraction, Miss Eve 
LisTER a gallant Prince Charming, while 
knockabout is in ruthless hands with 
the CHEVALIER BROTHERS, and the Ugly 
Sisters, who show signs of reform, are 
safe with Mr. Henry Lytton and Mr. 
Ben WRIGLEY. The TILLER GiRts and 
the Terry JUVENILES dance nimbly 
and appear not only to enjoy them- 
selves (how important this is!) but also 
to change their dresses at least once 
a minute. Additional plums are Miss 
EpnA SQuire-Brown and her doves, the 
former providing an auxiliary landing- 
ground for the latter. It is a turn 
which might be less remarkable in 
Trafalgar Square, but on the stage it is 
sufficiently curious. Eric. 
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Reverting to Type 


* \HEY’VE gone!” chirped our 
neighbour, Mrs. Forrest, pop- 
ping her head in at the kitchen 

door. (It’s the quickest way to find 
people nowadays.) We felt glad for 
her, because they’d had to entertain 
some people they didn’t know very 
well for a long week-end; and to do it 
as grandly as possible, too, for some 
reason. We had been able to tell they 
weren’t having too good a time by the 
things they had sent over to borrow. 
We gathered that they had been 
obliged to dress for dinner every night, 
in addition to helping with the cooking 
and serving, to say nothing of having 
produced most of the food in their 
spare time. It must have been rather 
awful while it lasted. 

Now, however, a different atmo- 
Sphere was perceptible. Mrs. Forrest 
was in her happiest old gardening 
things, and in her rear there loomed 
several informally attired children, 
together with an old perambulator full 
of hogweed for the rabbits. “They re 
gone, thank goodness!” she beamed, 
poking the clods off her Wellingtons 
with a bit of bean-pole, “and the pig’s 
killed, and we want you all to come to 
supper—the odds and ends, you know 
—lovely!” There was a universal 
shout. Anyone who has helped to 
bring a bacon-pig to full girth, strictly 
on the level, will understand. 

The evening began fairly decorously. 
That is, we all assembled in the 
Forrests’ pretty drawing-room politely 
enough, even though we were wearing, 
as requested, the sartorial ruins now 
inevitable for rural avocations. Mrs. 
Forrest, to be sure, had changed, but 
it was into an old red velvet house- 
gown thing, well-known as her official 
relaxing-kit. The rest of us displayed a 
grisly assortment of the ex-belligerent, 
the antediluvian, and thé shapelessly 
degraded; and we all flopped down 
with sighs and snorts of relief, for the 
digging-season was in full swing. 

“Now, I thought we should all 
enjoy a tot of rum by way of a cock- 
tail,” announced Forrest with undis- 
guised relish. “I believe this is rather 
a good drop.” Ours not to reason why. 
We looked on with dreamy anticipa- 
tion while he dished it out. It was 
a good drop, and we began to feel 
our values re-emerging. We all had 
another, and presently found ourselves 
in the dining-room, laughing rather 
vapidly at something somebody said 
about rum and = zero-hour. The 
Forrests’ polite factotum had taken an 
extra evening off as a much-needed 
breather after the strain of the week- 
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end, so it was Beryl from the village, 
aged fifteen, who now sidled in with a 
large tureen, her under-lip held desper- 
ately by her teeth. She landed the 
thing safely at last, and the contents 
were being ladled out—it was good 
thick pea-soup, with plenty of bacon- 
rinds left in to show there was no 
deception—it was being ladled out, I 
say, when Beryl marched triumphantly 
in again, carrying a huge platter piled 
up with something brown and fried. 
The quantity was so great, reaching 
well up Beryl’s chest, that no one 
except Mrs. Forrest (who exclaimed 
faintly) knew that it was meant for 
fried croiitons. Rejoicing in the un- 
rationed fat, and unrestricted by any 
specification as to amount, the well- 
meaning damsel had chopped a large 
loaf into two-inch cubes, and dumped 
them into the pan of lard that was 
being rendered down; and the result 
did her credit. It was amazing how 
much of the stuff disappeared too. 
If we hadn’t had an eye on the next 
course we should have eaten it all. 
The pig’s liver, with rashers, came 
next, with an inordinate mound of 
potatoes in their jackets, and a large 
dish of superior greens, the saga of 
whose protection against the unrelent- 
ing attacks of successive waves of 
Cabbage Whites kept Forrest happily 
vocal while he worked away at the 
serving and opened a good deal of 
bottled beer. By this time the 
festivity was at its height. Suddenly 
a lusty male child, of about two, 
pushed open the door. He stood there 
blinking for a moment in his little 
make-do slumberwear, then, finding no 
tone of conviction in the perfunctory 
rebukes, stole up to the end of the 
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table and instantly made contact with 
the remains of the fried bread. He 
demolished several of the large pieces 


in rather a frightening manner, and 
then, feeling doubtless rather dry, 


watched his chance, got hold of 
tankard half full of beer, and drained it 
to the bottom. Having achieved so 
much, he didn’t seem to mind being 
ruled out of order and Berylled back 
to bed. 

Now, if they had given us a few 
apples and pears and a cup of coffee, 
and called it a day, we should have 
thought it an excellent dinner, and 
been very thankful: but they are such 
generous creatures that they would 
have been shocked at the idea of doing 
without a sweet. Accordingly a pile of 
lardy-cakes, still attributable to the 
obliging pig, made its appearance, and 
we didn’t like to refuse them, as they 
aren’t good once they have cooled. 
We were, indeed, almost ashamed to 
drink the port, but good port is such 
a very occasional treat now that we 
couldn’t resist it; and as for the 
walnuts, it was imperative that they 
should be eaten, as the blue-tits had 
pecked holes in a good many, which 
would quite prevent their keeping. 
Altogether we had got into a strange 
mood, and one very remote from our 
usual life. I can only put it down to 
the re-emergence of the earlier char- 
acteristics of our race. My last clear 
memory is of Forrest waving his 
tankard and singing. The apology for 
a tune was home-made; but the words ’ 
A bit of Beowulf, or something out of 
the Battle of Maldon? No. | listened; 
was it—yes! fancy the old ruffian 
remembering—Horace, Liber [, Car- 
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“Fle doesn’t believe there’s a Santa Claus? That’s 
nothing—my boy doesn’t believe there’s a Stafford 
Cripps.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Done Thing 


A MEDI2&VAL preacher once complained that while the 


devil had only one tail, ‘‘and that behind,” the women of 


his flock, wearing the slashed dresses of the fifteenth 
century, had theirs “ad circumferentiam”—all the way 
round. His was the correct Christian slant On Human 
Finery (HoGARTH PREss, 12/6) which, once it has passed 
the stage of savage bedizenment, is not a very easy thing 
to explain. Mr. QuEeNnTIN BELL, taking for his text 
Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class, out- 
lines Veblen’s stimulating suggestions and adds his own 
glosses and conjectures. Why, he asks, is the individual 
required to sacrifice his or her personal comfort, solvency, 
sense of beauty, even morality, to sartorial fashion—and 
why does he or she comply ?, Why bound feet or high heels ? 
Why are yesterday’s fashions dowdy and to-day’s chic? 
Why have the spirited few—philosophers, patriots, artists 
invariably been worsted by those who, as Hazlitt said, 
‘begin and end in the two things they abhor most, singu- 
larity and vulgarity?” The explanations are many, and 
perhaps Mr. Betty has not hit on the most radical. One 
wishes, too, for the reputation of humanity, that he had 
made more of the stalwarts who stood out. He does 
mention G. F. Watts and the Pre-Raphaelites; but what 
about Hitler’s women in dirndls ? H. P. E. 


Llewelyn Powys in Switzerland 
The pieces in Swiss Essays (JoHN LANE, 15/-) were con- 
tributed to various English journals by LLEwELyN Powys 
during his last years, which were spent in Clavadel, a 
health resort in eastern Switzerland, near Davos Platz. 
Powys died of consumption in 1939, at the age of fifty-five, 
but his approaching end in no way clouded his pleasure in 
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the external world and his detailed appreciation of its 
various aspects. In “Hay of the Mountains and of the 
Meadows,” for example, he gives an account both vivid and 
particular of peasant life in the high Alpine valleys; and 
in other essays he describes the habits of the mountain fox, 
of chamois, and of the Steinadler, the huge mountain eagle 
who carries off chamois, hares, and even at times an un- 
watched baby. All these details and impressions are con- 
veyed in a style which will doubtless seem too ornate and 
luxuriant to most readers. Describing, for instance, a 
mother looking for a lost child, Powys writes—‘‘The 
mother told me that she constantly was hearing the child’s 
voice calling to her, causing her, breathless, to fly through 
the boscage only to find herself in absolute silence under the 
uncommunicative trunks of the midnight firs.” Obviously 
this is not a literal translation from the Swiss-German of 
the peasant mother. Powys’s style echoes the mannered 
prose of Walter Pater and the esthetes of the eighteen- 
nineties, but his delight even in the artificial seems natural, 
and the total impression left by this book is of an unusually 
charming and spontaneous nature. H. K. 





Homage to Richard Wilson 


The latest addition to a notable series of studies of the 
English masters, Mr. ADRIAN Bury’s Richard Wilson, r.a.— 
The Grand Classic (F. Lewts, £5 5s.), follows the pattern 
of its predecessors in the arrangement of the text and 
numerous plates in colour and half-tone and—since only 
the vaguest information exists about the artist’s career up 
till the age of thirty—suffers from the same defects as some 
of the others of speculative writing. Born in 1713, the son 
of a Welsh clergyman, Wilson was apprenticed in due time 
to Thomas Wright, a portrait-painter in Covent Garden, 
where he continued to work on portraiture until he was 
thirty-four. In that year Wilson began his Grand Tour of 
Italy. Receiving encouragement from the Italian painter 
Zuccarelli, he turned his attention to landscape-painting, 
and for the next few years was constantly at work 
in and about the campagna. Many of his finest landscapes 
in oils belong to this period, as well as a number of 
exquisite drawings on toned paper, and unquestionably this 
was the most fruitful and prosperous phase of his career. 
His trials began when he returned to England. No 
respecter of persons, he lost the patronage of George III; 
and though he was elected to the Royal Academy on its 
foundation, his landscapes with mythical figures had nothing 
like the popularity of what the embittered artist called 
Gainsborough’s ‘Fried Parsley” and Barret’s “Spinach 
and Eggs.” It is a relief to know that the great painter 
whose Italian and Welsh scenes—inspired though they may 
be by Claude and De Momper—moved Constable to say 
that they “showed the world the hidden stores and beauties 
of nature,” died peacefully among friends in his beloved 
Wales. N. A.D. W. 


Rich Uncle 


For all its crudity of observation and comment, The Five 
Arches (Couns, 10/6) has the makings of a better book 
than it succeeds in becoming. It should, one feels, have 
developed, with more forethought and deliberation, the 
admirable theme of one promising page, which shows John 
Cram, prototype of all successful Scots overseas, returning 
home to Clydeside from that ‘ramshackle string of posses- 
sions across the surface of a jealous world’ —the Empire. 
Here, then, is a challenge—spiritual, historical, topical. 
Why did these wild geese fly away? Did they really better 
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themselves or the lands of their sojourn? Were the Scots 
industries that depended on the Westernization of the East 
of ultimate domestic value? What, in any case, of the 
lame ducks who remained behind? Some of the replies— 
but not very profound or inspiring ones—are to be found 
in Mr. GeorGcE Biake’s novel before John Cram, sick to 
death of his parasitic relatives, returns to the Orient—only 
to find the Orient in revolt. One would willingly have 
forfeited his experiences in a Japanese Belsen for one hint 
how the Scots virtues which shine so brightly in that exotic 
setting might illumine Scotland—a particularly stilted 
young nurse, who marries a blind brigadier, not to count 


as an answer. H. P. E. 


War Diaries 


Leaves in the Storm: A Book of Diaries, edited with a 
running commentary by STEFAN SCHIMANSKI and Henry 
TREECE (LINDSAY DRUMMOND, 10/6), contains extracts from 
a number of diaries written during the war years? The 
diarists are described by the editors as “contemporary 
potential poets.” Four of them, that is, have actually 
expressed themselves in verse, but all of them, in the opinion 
of the editors, approach life as poets, not merely as reporters. 
Yet even a great, as distinguished from a potential, poet 
needs time to digest an important experience, and most 
readers will probably find the direct impressions of persons 
and incidents in this book of more interest than such 
attempts to convey the impact of the war as “ How terribly 
small and unimportant appears everything that mattered 
so much yesterday,” or such attempts to convey its develop- 
ment as “We have been at war for a year. Allies have 
come and allies, alas, have gone,” or such a summary of 
its general effect as Mr. Henry Miller’s—‘I look about me 
to see if there has been any great change of heart during 
these trying years of war. I must confess I see no such 
change.” Among the particular experiences recorded in 
this volume are Mr. Alan Rock’s of a searchlight battalion 
during the Battle of Britain; Mr. William Sansom’s of a 
fireman’s job during a bad air-raid; Miss Phyllis Castle’s 
encounter with a fierce dog while working on the land; 
and Mr. V. 8. Pritchett’s journey in post-war Germany. 

H. K. 


Behind the Yard 


If you wish to know more, as a citizen should, about the 
background of that wonderful and self-effacing person 
nannie, ambassador and sleuth massively combined under 
one solid helmet—the London policeman, the answers are in 
Light and Shade at Scotland Yard (Murray, 15/-). This is 
not exactly light reading, for it describes in detail a very 
complicated organization, nor is it a glamorous account in 
terms of Dick Barton; but Mr. H. M. Howcrave-GranamM 
has the gift of humour and found plenty of employment for it 
in his eighteen years as secretary to the Metropolitan Police. 
There was Lord Byng’s magnificent unorthodoxy, Lord 
Trenchard’s unconscious felicities of speech, the amazing 
imperturbability of Sir Philip Game, whose “regime was 
the essential calm after the Trenchard storm, the aspirin 
after the headache”’; three chiefs for whom, in their 
strangely diverse ways, he had the greatest respect. And 
there was, above all, that supreme fount of quiet fun, the 
constable himself, the man who could report, in character- 
istic language which Mr. HowcGRave-GRaHAmM defends as 
a definite art-form: “She appeared to be suffering from a 
depression of spirits, was suspicious of everyone and made 
jargonic remarks and statements. The normal rhythm of 
her organs appeared to be generally upset.” Although 
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this book is the loving work of an expert it squarely gives 
both sides of the many vexed questions it discusses. The 
author is a convert to women police, whole-heartedly in 
favour of the Hendon college; and sees strong arguments 
for and against police nationalization. His views are 
worth having. E. 0. D. K. 


Home-Making 

“On a sultry November evening in *1938 my husband 
and I mounted a hired lorry and set off, with all our worldly 
goods, for the double adventure of forming a church out 
of raw heathen, and of creating a home in the wilderness.” 
That is how Mrs. Wriyirrep Revit begins her book, 
Chaco Chapters (HopDER AND StovuGuton, 12/6), which 
tells of life among a tribe of Indians in ‘El Gran Chaco,” 
the immense forest of South America. Before her marriage 
she wrote articles on labour-saving devices and housewifery 
for English magazines, but her book tells of cooking in a 
mud-house, of snakes under the play-pen, and of the 
strangest servant problems. It also contains stories of 
local murderers, of a cat that played with skunks, and of 
sick-visiting made much more difficult by the flourishing 
trade of the witch-doctors. There is a sad account of the 
burning of all the treasures in a native hut after the death 
of a little boy, so that “the child’s spirit should not find 
anything it could recognize when it came to haunt its 
home.” The book is crammed with interest and incident 
and humanity, it is amazingly free from complaint, but is 
written rather too laconically. The author describes deeds in 
detail, but says very little of feelings and relates humorous 
events unhumorously. One would like to hear more 
of the building of the church and rather less about the 
domestic cat. All the same it makes healthy reading for 
those of us who find home house-keeping difficult, and the 
line and colour illustrations by “Caryee” are delightful. 

B. E. B. 
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“Oh, that’s all right, Alrs. Mlundesley, I was a little stinker once myself.” 
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A Journalist Remembers. 


HAVE already hinted at my 
dislike of Peet, of Byre and Stall, 
and I feel that the time has come 

to give some account of the incident 
which originally set me against him. 

I had written an article on Words- 
worth for the Famous Poets column in 
The Plough, and shortly afterwards I 
received a letter signed ‘“‘Sounding 
Cataract’’—an assumed name, I had 
little doubt. The writer said that a 
hitherto unpublished essay by Words- 
worth had come into his possession, 
and that if I cared to make use of it 
in a subsequent article I had his full 
permission to do so. He enclosed a 
copy of the essay, which was entitled 
‘A Day in the Country.” Needless to 
say, | was only too anxious to take full 
advantage of such a find, and in my 
next article I quoted freely from the 
essay. Shortly afterwards I received a 
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letter signed “‘ Long Tom o’ Grasmere,” 
upbraiding me for ‘a reckless dis- 
tortion of the facts.” “In the third 
paragraph of your article,” he wrote, 
‘we see the quotation ‘On I went and 
found an old comb with about half the 
teeth out.’ Every schoolboy must 
know of the incident of the comb, and 
that it was Southey who, impelled by 
some imp of perversity, snatched it 
almost from under Wordsworth’s nose 
as they made their laborious way 


towards the summit of Skiddaw. Of 


the acrimonious dispute which ensued 
you say nothing, perhaps wisely. To 
choose the crowning absurdity from 
such a welter of wicked and mis- 
chievous tittle-tattle is a well-nigh 
impossible task, but if one passage is 
more fatuous than another it is that 
beginning ‘“‘Come out of that cavern, 
Coleridge,” I said,’ and ending, ‘I 
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assured De Quincey that a crocodile 
on Skiddaw was unthinkable.’” 

This unlooked-for attack fell upon 
me like a bolt from the blue. Retrac- 
tion, it seemed to me, was the only 
possible course. My next article began, 
lamely enough, 1 must confess, “I 
wonder if any reader was astute 
enough to detect the deliberate error 
which I inserted in this column last 
week? The comb of course, as every 
schoolboy knows—,” ete., etc. I went 
on to say that it might well be that 
a conscientious search would reveal 
other errors, and that any reader 
bringing such mistakes to light would 
receive a small money prize. 

This article brought an immediate 
reply from “ Excursionist.” “Those of 
us,” he wrote, “‘ who have been at some 
pains to build up an inspiring mental 
picture of the poet Wordsworth are 
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not going to stand passively by and see 
its outlines blurred by a festoon of 
crocodiles and combs, nor will we 
tolerate the association of his name 
with a sordid money competition. 
Before further besmirching the pages 
of The Plough with such irresponsible 
and ill-informed gossip, it would be 
well to seek the advice of one who is 
an acknowledged expert on the matter. 
[ refer to Peet, of Byre and Stall.” 

As I read the last words the scales 
fell from my eyes and I saw all clearly. 
Peet it was, who, under the cloak of 
“Sounding Cataract,” “Long Tom o’ 
Grasmere’ and “ Excursionist,”* had 
hoodwinked me in so dastardly a 
fashion, and _ perhaps irretrievably 
damaged my reputation as a journalist! 
My blood boiled and for a moment I 
thought of seeking out Peet and 
inflicting summary vengeance on his 
person. However, I retlected that my 
adversary, though not particularly 
robust, was well-knit and taller than 
myself. Moreover, in a_ physical 
struggle all I had to rely wpon was a 
wrestler’s trick, learned in my boy- 
hood. For its proper execution it was 
necessary that Peet should be induced 
to clasp me firmly by the hands as | 
lay flat on my back on the ground, and 
how to achieve these preliminaries 
without arousing his suspicions was 
more than I could tell. 

My colleague, Mrs. McQuhattie, 
shared my indignation at Peet’s be- 
haviour, but maintained that some 
time must elapse before anything 
could be attempted in the way of 
retaliation. ‘‘He must be lulled into a 
sense of false security,” she said. 
‘Remember Montresor in ‘The Cask 
of Amontillado.’ ‘ At length I would be 
avenged,’ and ‘TI continued, as was my 
wont, to smile in his face.’ The whole 
thing takes me back to the time when 
Strichna MeStrichna burst my father’s 
bagpipes.” 

“Does it indeed?” I said in some 
surprise. 

“With McStrichna,” went on Mrs. 
McQuhattie, ““my father had entered 
the final round of the Balcopple Piping 
Contest. I have often heard him tell 
how, atire to win, he stood before the 
waiting crowd and suddenly found 
himself unable to inflate his pipes. He 
could produce no more than a sibilant 
hissing, and though he persevered he 
was soon laughed off the platform. On 
examining his instrument afterwards, 
he found that it had been gashed as 
though by a knife. He suspected 
McStrichna.” 

‘*What did he do, Mrs. McQuhattie ?” 
I asked eagerly. 

“He bided his time,” said Mrs. 
McQuhattie—“smiled in McStrichna’s 


face and offered him every civility, con- 
tinuing to do so until the piping contest 
was held again in the following year. 
The event took place in a large tent 
in which pipers and audience sat with 
their backs to the canvas, forming a 
circle in the centre of which stood the 
performer. When the excitement was 
at its height my father left the tent 
and crawled cautiously to the point 
where his rival’s bag-pipes bulged the 
canvas outwards. A dirk gleamed in 
his hand.” 

“And MeStrichna was brought low!” 
I cried fiercely. 

“Not exactly,” admitted Mrs. Mce- 
Quhattie. “When my father left the 
tent McStrichna moved his pipes to 
make room for the Laird of Balcopple. 
It was no more than a flesh wound, but 
my father failed miserably when he 
attempted to carry the thing off as a 
good-natured jest. However, his plan 
was sound, and you must not be 
daunted by its failure.” 

I was rather disconcerted by the 
ending of Mrs. McQuhattie’s tale, and 
when I re-read The Cask of Amon- 
tillado it seemed to me that Fortunato 
and Montresor were a far cry from Peet 
and myself. I was not so foolish, of 
course, as to expect to reproduce with 
slavish accuracy, in my feud with Peet, 
the events described in the tale. It 
would have meant, for example, that 
at our final meeting Peet would be the 
worse for drink and attired in motley, 
and that conversation on the following 
lines would take place. “‘ Amontillado!” 
“T have my doubts.” ‘‘Amontillado!” 
“And I must satisfy them.” “Amon- 
tillado!” However, [ determined to 
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model my conduct roughly on Mon- 
tresor’s, substituting for the walling-up 
process, which I felt to be too extreme, 
the palming-off on Peet of some bogus 
information for inclusion in his feature 
“Pig Pars.” 

It was some weeks before I could feel 
that Peet ’s suspicions were thoroughly 
lulled. Like Montresor, I never by 
word or deed gave my adversary cause 
to doubt my good will, and if I did not 
smile in his face it was because I found 
that it had the effect of rendering him 
rather uneasy than otherwise. At last, 
however, it seemed to me that I might 
put my plan into execution. I visited 
Peet at the Byre and Stall office and 
told him that Mr. Arthur Ebbitts had 
entrusted me with some valuable notes 
on pig hysteria, its cause and cure, 
which I felt might be of use to him in 
his “Pig Pars.” ‘How remarkably 
well you are looking to-day!” I added. 

“Pig hysteria!” he exclaimed. 

“There may be nothing in it,” I said. 

“Pig hysteria!” 

“Perhaps Ebbitts has been 
informed.” 

“Pig hysteria!” 

“Come, come, Peet,” I said sharply. 
“Will you have the notes or not?” 

“Certainly I will,” he replied. 

When next [ saw Peet I asked him 
whether he had been able to make use 
of my material. “No,” he said with a 
triumphant leer. “I gave the notes to 
your editor, Mr. McGargle, for his 
lecture on the Large White Yorkshire. 
If I am not mistaken, he is delivering 
it at this moment, and I cannot help 
feeling that it will cause a considerable 
stir.” 


mis- 
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Food Flash 


7 HEN his thoughts turned, as 
they so often did, to the 
unalloyed beauty of Evange- 

line, Luigi choked over his breakfast 
coffee. It was not only the rare swect- 
ness of her nature and her phenomenal 
grasp of the cloudier theorems which 
thus affected him. It was also her 
extraordinary box-office compulsion. 

“The most wonderful creature in the 
world,” he murmured, contentedly 
wiping his mouth on the sleeve of his 
shirt, ““and I’m the happiest circus 
proprietor alive.” 

In replying to statements of this 
character Fate is seldom extravagant 
with time. Gustav appeared at the 
open door of the caravan, and Luigi, 
who had never before seen tears in the 
old man’s eyes, felt his heart pound 
madly. 
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“She’s thrown every goddam herring 
in my face,” Gustav reported brokenly. 

**Isaaec Newton might have done the 
same,” cried Luigi, breathing again. 
“Temperament of genius, Gussy.” 

*There’s a hell of a big change 
come over Evangeline, boss.” 

**She did her act O.K. last night?” 

‘Sure she did her act. An account- 
ant came into the ring and she got him 
that sewed up with the calculus he 
didn’t know if he was coming or going. 
But somethin’ else happened, boss. 
A guy in the front row with a sparkler 
in his tie like a walnut was goin’ 
through a packet of sandwiches faster’n 
a bulldozer and the last one he tosses 
to Vangy as she finishes her act.” 

“One sandwich couldn't throw her 
out of gear,” said Luigi. “‘Mebbe it’s 
her poor weak chest again.” 





“If only it was,” sighed Gustav. 
“You can’t put a poultice on a taste 
for caviar.” 

“Eh?” 

“That’s how it is, boss. 
never look at a herring again.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t knock Einstein 
off his chewing-gum, would you, 
Gussy? Who are we to deny a little 
thing like caviar to a great mathe- 
matician just on account of her being 
a sea-lion? Where do we get caviar?” 

Russia,” said Gustav sadly. “At 
upwards of fifteen quid a pound.” 

“Holy goshawks!” 

‘Ona quiet day thirty pounds weight 
of herrings keeps her ticking over, if 
we're lucky. Work that one out, boss.” 

Luigi crammed on his ancient bowler 
hat. 

“Let’s go to her,” he croaked. .. . 

Curled on her wooden couch like an 
enormous low-pressure haggis, Evangel- 
ine, commonly the most demonstrative 
of girls, now squinted at her master and 
trainer as if they were some unmention- 
able marine squalor abandoned by the 
tide in Baffin Bay. Gone was the 
affectionate hoyden whose welcome 
left Luigi battered but rapturous. 
Gone too was the eager blue-stocking 
accustomed to the respectful silence of 
professors waiting breathlessly for her 
flipper, poised over the golden slide- 
rule presented in a loose moment by 
the Royal Society, to record her verdict 
on the latest ascent into the strato- 
sphere of pure mathematics. In their 
place was a woman of the world who 
had tasted the fruits of sophistication 
and found them good. 

“What’s all this, Vangy?” cried 
Luigi with forced heartiness. 

If Evangeline had possessed a 
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lorgnette she would undoubtedly have 
raised it. 

“Look here, Vangy,” he went on, 
“sure you can have caviar. We'll send 
a plane for some this morning. But 
you don’t want to eat too much of it. 
You’d get that bilious you’d see spots 
in your dreams.” 

“And that fat,” put in Gustav. 

The lorgnette would have remained 
up. 

“Suppose you start off each meal 
with a big spoonful of the stuff, so 
you get the fun of it without the 
harm?” 

It still wouldn’t have wavered. 

“You know how much we all love 
you,” cried Luigi. ‘The thought of 
what that messy poison’s going to do 
to that angel disposition of yours 
makes Gustav and me want to cut our 
throats.” 

“You might as well try to make a 


date with the Jungfrau,” Gustav 
declared. “‘Get down to the goddam 
economics, boss. They're up her 
street.” 


“Evangelino mio,” crooned Luigi, 
throwing wide his arms in an ecstasy 
of appeal, ‘‘at the rate you shift her- 
rings, caviar’s going to set us back 
about four-fifty a day. Do I have to 
tell you no circus on earth could take 
that on the chin and stay around?” 


Evangeline stared at them un- 
flickeringly. 

“Ts that your last word?” groaned 
Luigi. 


Up to now she had not spoken, but 
at this she cut loose a monosyllable 
reminiscent of a foggy night in the 
Solent. Luigi buried his face in his 
hands. 

“T am ruined!” he sobbed. 
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“Mebbe we could breed sturgeons,” 
suggested Gustav without conviction. 

“Tt would take a lot of money,” 
moaned Luigi. 

“And very likely a lot of Russians,” 
Gustav had to admit. 

Two strong men, they sat down and 
sobbed in unison. Meanwhile, the loud- 
speaker, which blared continually to 
animal and human alike on Luigi’s 
orders—for no more fervent believer in 
the mystical benefits of the B.B.C. 
was to be found—changed its tune. A 
select body of girls from Glasgow, who 
had been making a small cell in the 
Langham Place honeycomb ring curi- 
ously for half an hour, were given tea 
and yielded to a single voice. 

“Do not despise the humble herring,” 
this urged winningly. “Do not forget 
that all the greatest philosophers have 
found in the herring the unfailing 
ladder to the higher thought. When 
you are sad at the absence of more 
exotic foods, remember the richer these 
are the more they clog up the finer 
approaches to the brain. Do not risk 
untidy thinking. Stick to herrings and 
keep your mind clear for inspiration.” 

Luigi and Gustav still sobbed furi- 
ously. They did not hear a vast 
slithering behind them, like a five-ton 
marshmallow being dragged across the 
floor. But when Luigi felt a huge 
flipper thrust with the emphasis of a 
hearthrug around his neck, he knew 
immediately that ruin was off. 

ERIc. 
° ° 


Impending Apology 
“The oracular. quality about him comes 
partly from his inexpensive features and 
his sharp vigorous utterance.” 
Rhodesian paper. 
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Manufactured entirely in London, England. 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years Barling 
Pipes have been noted for their supreme 
excellence—the perfect pipe in every way. 
Take care of your Barling Pipe. When avail- 
able the very limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Est. in London 1812) 
‘Makers of the World's Finest Pipes"’ 


















































“THESE ARE OUR NEW OFFICES. 





ALL THE FURNITURE AND 





EQUIPMENT WILL BE STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 


Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


























ENGLAND... | 


OD igen cooking 
is frequently de- 
cried, yet ‘Roast 
Beef’ abroad is 2 
travesty of our orig- 
inal, ‘Beer’ overseas 
a caricature of our 
English brew, and 
‘Tea’ a libel on the 
kind English mothers 
make... And after 
our English meals we 
prefer an English 
smoke and in Balkan 
Sobranie convert the 
pick of what is grown 
abroad into a product 
of our own which 
others can only envy. 





SOBRANIE L"? LONDON.E.C! 











ps 


ell ll eee ee ee ee Le Le Lee ee, ee ee, Se, See eee eee ete. 
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THE COMMON COLD 
—a plan for its prevention 


Every year, many thousands of people successfully 
avoid colds with the help of Serocalcin. 
both in the prevention and treatment of the com- 
mon cold, has given consistently satisfactory results. 
Serocalcin is not infallible, but its record is such 
that it merits a trial by everyone subject to colds. 


Its use, 


Prevention of Colds. 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In 
many cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from , 
colds. 


Treatment of an existing Cold. 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced 
in the carly stages of a cold this often clears up the 


attack in 3 to 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults 


and children. 


Serocalcin is available in two sizes; 

60 tablets for the immunising course 

and 20 tablets for treatment. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
Lid., Watford, for descriptive 
“Immunity from Colds.” 


SEROCALCIN... 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF COLDS 


Laboratories booklet 








by MB 


| 














“A deputation from the Local Works, Sir Hubert, with 
reference to the electric fire. 1 am asked to request you 
to turn it up, by which 1 understand them to mean‘ off’.”’ 








NO Electric Fires during 
Peak Periods’ — please! 


* Peak Periods are 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
4 p.m. to 6 p.m. during the working week. 














| 
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wr HEDGES WE ~ 


‘All Lombard Street to a China Orange’ was a popular 
allusion to the financial integrity of the banking houses of Lombard 
Street when oranges were a novelty from China. 

Lloyds Bank has helped to create the tradition of soundness and 
reliability with which the name of Lombard Street is associated. 
This modern banking service maintains its reputation for restrained 
and balanced judgment. Meanwhile, it is constantly developing 
new and more efficient methods of dealing with the varied 
problems of its customers. 


Lee LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


os 


= 
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Hallucination at 


the Hosier's 


ning 
yeni 


AM” 


x 


“ 

D. my senses deceive me?” ex- 
claimed the customer, excitedly, 
“ Or do I truly see a most gratifying 
sight suspended, without visible 
means of support, in the middle 
altitude of your establishment ? ” 

* It is a mirage, Sir,”’ said Mr. Hock 
the hosier, “ Or, to be absolutely 
accurate, two mirages.” 

“I concede the point as regards 
plurality; there are two socks, alike in 
their splendid symmetry. ‘Viyella’ 
socks, Mr. Hock! I have pined for 
their return — and here they are! ”’ 
** Merely in mirage form, Sir.” 
“But, Mr. Hock!” cried the 
customer, “Mirage form my foot! 
rheirsuperb texture isalmost tangible 
—it says ‘Viyella’, ‘Viyella’, and 
nothing but ‘Viyella’ !” 


—** Alas, Sir, you are but another 
victim of the universal wish for 
‘Viyella’: these spectral phenomena 
are a common symptom.” 

** And when will wishes be translated 
into ‘Viyella’? ” 

** Soon, I hope with all my heart,” 
said Mr. Hock the hosier, fervently. 





PYJAMAS ° SPORTS SHIRTS * SOCKS 


When we can make them 
again your retailer will 
be the first to tell you. 








XU 


but Pve got a tin 


a 


o NESCAFE 


Nescafé, Nestlé’s soluble 
coffee product, is easy to 
make—hard to get. But 
when you do ‘catch the bus’ 
with Nescafé — what a grand 
cup of coffee you'll enjoy! 





NESCAFE IS A SOLUBLE COFFEE PRODUCT 


composed of coffee solids, with dextrins, maltose 
and dextrose, added to retain the aroma. 


A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
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The fresh, cool comfort —the cleanliness, the clearness - 
you feel in throat and mouth after the morning gargle 
with “ Dettolin” is more than just a pleasant sensation : it 
comes of antiseptic cleanliness, of taking a simple precaution 


against the common infections of the mouth and throat. 


‘DETTOLIN’ 


BRAND 


ANTISEPTIC GARGLE 


The morning gargle 
ts a pleasure with 








AN YOU BEAT THE BAND? Not 
if it’s the one on a King Six Cigar 
(1/6d. each). 
C ROSSWORDS SOLVED .... . there's 
/ nothing like the quiet solace of a 
Six Cigar (1/6d. each) to sm, 








ARE 

Ring Six Cigar’’ 
D . ENTRED OVE 

RrTLAND ... perhaps they haven't 

heard of King Six 1/6d. Cigars. 

HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that my wife 

is not authorised to pledge my credit except 

for the purchase of King Six Cigars (1/6d. 


each) 











“Welcome Aways - 
Keep tl Handy 


GRANTS 


Cherry 


Brandy 


Over a 100 years’ reputation 
for quality 








dee” INTERNATIONAL 
_, STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
CATALOGUES OF WEEKLY SALES 
‘ GS? EACH, Post FREE 
"39-42 NEW BOND S! LONDON. W.! 
Sano ar NEW YORK x re: MAYFAIR 0218 
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tee man! 


7 TYRESOLES 
Lf TREAD 


with MEW TYRE APPEARANCE 


and still MEW TYRE MILEACE 


TYRESOLES LTD. WEMBLEY + 30 SACTORILS IW GREAT BRITAIN 
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No brush can reach the S-bend, 
the pipe at the back of the lava- 
tory. But Harpic can ! 

Harpic is specially made for 
lavatory cleansing. It not only 
cleans and disinfects the whole 
pan—it sweeps right round the 
S-bend at the back : 
where no brush can 
reach—kills germs. 
leaves the whole pan 
clean and sweet. i 
Harpic is still not plen 
tiful, but we are doing 


our best to meet your 
requirements 


HARPIC 


Specially made for the lavatory 
Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull and London 









Safeguard Your Jeeth! 


a sci’ 










With h E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED B&RISTLES 


@ AVOID @PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Kost British Frushes 





‘THE FAMOUS 


JAMES 


THE JAMES CYCLE CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 11 
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p . There’s a new sort of commercial 
traveller. You'll meet him in the 
City on Friday, in Wall Street 
on Saturday —Sydney the next 
week-end. Envy him if you 
must— but concede his value. 
He’s the final link in the chain 
that anchors our factories to 
their markets overseas. With 
America 21 hours away by 
Speedbird, India 2 days, 

Australia 4, his ‘territory’ 


is, in sober fact, the world 


wn pik? 
Dp» 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A., T.E.A.L 


CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 











an engineering product 
MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 
FEW WEEKS BY ROAD DIRECT TOSITE. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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THE OXO-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 





Flavour, «. «0. 


mingled sensations of smell and taste. 
Hence FLAVOURSOME, (a.) that 
which is rendered distinctive, in 


smell and taste, with characteristic 
quality of OXO... 


in brief- 


OX. 


FOR SQ Yi 


TASTY DISHES 














When seats are needed, these Pel chairs provide; 
everything you could ask for in comfort and good 
looks. But when it’s space you want, Pel Nesting : 
Chairs rise so well to the occasion that a stack of 
20 occupies only 5 square feet of floor space! 
Inevitably, these days, there’s a priority list, and 
a waiting list, for Pel Nesting furniture. But let 
us know your needs and we will tell you if, and 
how soon, we can help 


PEL 


N E $ T i N G C H A j R Ss Patent No. 344159 
Made by PEL LTD., OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


* @) Proowcr 





Model RP17 


London Office : 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 
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NUEFFIELD PRODUCTS 
AT HOME OVERSEAS 


Some of the food on your table is there 
| because more cars and commercial vehicles, 
| made by firms of the Nuffield Organisa- 
tion, have gone overseas to pay for it. 
| Nuffield products are finding new markets; 

making the world realize that Britain holds 

a leading place in automobile engineering. 

Such markets, won and held, are-of import- 

ance to our country’s future prosperity, and 


to the personal existence of each one of us. 





MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY 
M.G. - MORRIS - COMMERCIAL 


— five independent firms of 
THE NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 






NUFFIELD 
PRODUCTS 
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